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EDITORIALS 


SEPTEMBER— —Guy Pollock, secretary Iowa- 
HOW TO DO IT Nebraska Canners Association, 


who has successfully sold can- 
ned foods for many years, never overlooks an oppor- 
tunity to encourage his members to actively participate 
in canned foods promotions. More than that he pro- 
vides tools. Because like him we believe the individual’s 
tie-in program with ‘“September-Is-Canned-Foods- 
Month” should begin and continue at every opportunity 
from now on in; and because his bulletin to members 
provides additional ideas how every individual canner 
can tie-in, we pass along the following excerpt from 
his bulletin of May 27. It is passed along without apol- 
gies for our repetition on the subject, for we believe 
this is the type of repetition the individual must use 
to obtain maximum benefits. The bulletin: 


SEPTEMBER IS CANNED FOOD MONTH 


Time was when canners would receive orders for ship- 
ment when packed but not for many years. However, 
aggresive support of this campaign, “September Is 
Canned Food Month,” will bring orders for early ship- 
ment. The program is good and indirectly all canners 
will profit but the promotion minded canner will reap 
the greatest reward. 


By being promotion minded we do not mean to spend 
ereat sums of money but let your brokers and distribu- 
‘ors know all about the campaign and solicit their 
hearty support. Your Association is named as one of 
the sponsors and it is expected that each and every 
canner be active in supporting it. 


You will find enclosed some information on Septem- 
ver, “the Canned Food Month 1958” which should 
rove most interesting and possibly some information 
that you can put to good use. 


You may wonder what your association has done 
besides write about it. We are very glad to inform you. 
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IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISION— 

We have contacted them and they advise that the 
Governor will issue a proclamation naming September 
the Canned Food Month of 1958 and suggested that 
we prepare a proclamation. 

This we have done and are enclosing a copy of same 
for your information. It will, of course be edited in 
the Governor’s office and the final proclamation may be 
worded differently but we will have it. 

When we receive it, we will make reprints of it and 
have them for your use. We will send each canner 10 
and if you want any more we should have your order 
by an early date as we only want to make one run of 
the reprints. 

There are many uses for the proclamation. 

Supply papers in your territory with them. 


Supply your brokers with a copy. Let them have 
something to talk with about the campaign besides 
price. 

Supply distrubtors with a copy that they can use in 
their advertising. 


REGISTER & TRIBUNE— 

We have solicited the support of Miss Jean Tallman, 
Food Editor and Mr. Vaile, Commercial Editor of this 
paper. They have always cooperated in the past and we 
are sure they will this time. 


Herb Kittinger, Sec’y, lowa Food Distributors Ass’n 
has asked the office in Frisco for 125 copies of each 
bulletin as they are issued for distribution to his mem- 
bers. Mr. Eaton advised while in Washington that the 
request has been received and the bulletins would be 
furnished to Mr. Kittinger. The food distributors in 
Iowa are going to know all about this campaign. 


The above is as far as we have gone but additional 
newspapers, radio and television stations will be in- 
formed. 


It is up to each and every canner to cash in on this 
publicity. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Moving Asparagus From Field 
To Factory 


“Illinois Canning” Solves Difficult Handling Problem 
With New Wire-Bound Crate. 


Movement of asparagus to the can- 
nery from 1400 acres that must be cut 
twice a day during the peak of the 
season is a man-size job that has been 
solved successfully at Hoopeston, III, 
one of the major asparagus producing 
areas in the Middle West. 

The problem is to pick up the aspara- 
gus in the fields as soon as_ possible 
after it has been cut and deliver it 
to the cannery on a schedule that avoids 
gluts at the receiving platform, keeps 
cutters in the fields supplied with con- 
tainers, and yet keeps inventory of field 
containers relatively low. 

The Illinois Canning Co., which pro- 
duces its own “Joan of Arc” and “Pride 
of Illinois” brands of canned commodi- 
ties, as well as many private brands, 
has adopted a handling nyethod ‘that 
has become almost standard in the re- 
gion without requiring costly handling 
equipment. 


ADOPT NEW CRATE 


The company adopted James-type 
wirebound field crates to replace larger 


and heaver old-type crates. The wire- 
bound crates nest three together, which 
permits greater loads to be delivered 
to cutters and which results in pro- 


_nounced economy of space during off- 


season storage of containers. 


When filled in the field with aspara- 
gus, each crate weighs about 25 pounds 
and can be lifted easily from the ground 
by one man onto a truck bed and stacked 
by another man on the truck. The broad 
flat bottom of the wirebound crate and 
its slightly tapering sides permits filled 
crates to be high-stacked safely on the 
trucks with no danger of them toppling 
over even on rough ground. 


AT THE CANNERY 


At the cannery, crates are unoladed 
from the trucks and stacked close to 
the head of the processing line. As a 
worker at the head of the line empties 
the crates, he nests and stacks them 
so that they can be quickly loaded on 
dollies and wheeled away to be loaded 
onto empty trucks to be returned to the 


fields. Since each nest of three crates 
occupies only the same area as one crate, 
trucks can carry larger loads back to 
the fields. 


L. B. Sims, farm field manager of the 
company, said that many of the wire- 
bound field crates have been in con- 
stant service for six or seven years 
during asparagus seasons. The con- 
version to the crates, he said, reduced 
by 10 to 12 percent the annual replace- 
ment of worn out or damaged containers 
as compared to the former type of field 
crate. 


The size of the crates and their rela- 
tively light weight, even when full, which 
permits quick and easy handling by one 
man, makes it unnecessary to use costly 
mechanical handling equipment either 
in the field or in the cannery yard. 


The asparagus season in the Hoopes- 
ton area extends from early May until 
late June with more than 1400 acres 
supplying the Illinois Canning Co. 


PROCESSED FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES INSPECTION 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
May 28 announced that consideration is 
being given to amending the regulations 
governing inspection and certification of 
processed fruits and vegetables, and re- 
lated products which involve a change in 
the definition of an “official device” to 
include approved devices used to inter- 
pret USDA grade standards and facili- 
tate inspection service. They also provide 
for the manufacture, indentification, dis- 
tribution or sale of USDA color stand- 
ards, defect guides, or other similar aids 
under a licensing procedure. 


Freshly cut asparagus in James-type wirebound field crates 


is being loaded onto a farm truck here to be taken to the 
Cannery at Hoopestcn. One-man easy handling is an attribute 
of the crates, which weigh about 25 pounds when filled with 
asparagus spears. The broad flat bottoms of the crates and their 
slightly tapered sides keep the crates from shifting or toppling 
in the truck, even when six or seven high and driven over 
rough ground. 


Freshly cut asparagus is being fed into the processing line, 
a crate at a time, and empty crates are nested three together 
and stacked by the same worker to be reurned to the field. The 
wirebound field crates have resulted in smoother delivery 
schedules to the cannery, faster return of “empties” from 
the cannery to the field, so fewer containers are required, and 
an appreciable reduction in annual replacement of worn out 
or damaged crates, 
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LEGISLATION 


Omnibus Transportation Bill 


Senate Committee Approves Legislation To Put 
Frozen Fruit and Vegetable Shipments By 
Motor Carrier Under ICC Price Regulation 


The omnibus transportation bill, S-3778, 
“to strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system,” containing a re- 
definition of the section 203 (b) (6) 
agricultural exemption and a change in 
the definition of a private carrier, was 
approved by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, May 
26. 


Carrying the name of Senator Smath- 
ers (Fla.), the bill would terminate the 
exemption for frozen fruits and vege- 
tables and would put their movement by 
motor truck back under ICC rate regu- 
lation. The bill, with this provision, was 
approved by the Smathers Surface Trans- 
portation Subcommittee on April 30 and 
now by the full Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 


AGRICULTURAL EXEMPTION 


The bill would write into law a ruling 
of the ICC which lists a number of agri- 
cultural commodities as either “exempt” 
or “non-exempt”. The ICC ruling lists 
canned fruits, canned vegetables, canned 
fish, and canned meats as “non-exempt” 
commodities. 


8-3778 specifies that “frozen fruits, 
frozen berries or frozen vegetables”, 
which are listed by the ICC as “exempt” 
commodities by reason of court decisions, 
shall now be regarded as “non-exempt” 
commodities. 


The following is the language which 
the Committee proposes to add to the end 
of the existing section 203(b) (6): 


“Provided, That the words ‘property 
consisting of ordinary livestock, fish (in- 
cluding shell fish), or agricultural (in- 
chiding horticultural) commodities (not 
including manufactured products there- 
o')’ as used herein shall include property 
shown as ‘Exempt’ in the ‘Commodity 
t’ incorporated in ruling numbered 
lev, March 19, 1958, Bureau of Motor 
riers, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: Provided further, however, That 
neiwithstanding the preceding proviso 
th. words ‘property consisting of ordi- 
nu y livestock, fish (including shell fish), 
or agricultural (including horticultural) 
co\modities (not including manufactured 
p! duets thereof)’ shall not be deemed to 
in-lude frozen fruits, frozen berries or 
frzen vegetables, and shall be deemed 
to include cooked or uncooked (including 
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breaded) fish or shell fish, whether frozen 
or unfrozen”. 

The bill also provides that motor car- 
riers who transported frozen foods as 
exempt commodities will be permitted to 
continue to do so, under certain circum- 
stances. 


PRIVATE CARRIERS 


The portion of S-3778 dealing with the 
definition of a private carrier was 
amended by the full Senate Commerce 
Committee so as to utilize language pat- 
terned on court decisions on the subject. 
The bill would add the following pro- 
hibition at the end of the section 203(c) 
of the Act: 


“nor shall any person in any other 
commercial enterprise transport property 
by motor vehicle in interstate or foreign 
commerce unless such transportation is 
incidental to and in furtherance of a 
primary business enterprise (other than 
transportation) of such person.” 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


S-3778 contains a number of other pro- 
visions designed to assist the railroads. 
Among them is a loan program, estab- 
lishment of “construction reserve” funds 
for tax deferrals, and changes in ICC 
authority which are designed to facili- 
tate rate-making. 


The railroads and regulated truck lines 
strongly support the legislation. 


FROZEN PEA GRADES 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
June 2 announced a proposed revision 
of U.S. Standards for Grades of Frozen 
Peas that have been in effect since 
March 15, 1945. 


Changes would be made in the evalua- 
tion of color to provide a partial limit- 
ing rule in the Grade B Classification 
for this factor. A partial limiting rule 
also applies in the Grade C Classification. 
The proposal also provides an allowance 
of %, 1-%, and 2 percent, by count, of 
‘peas, commonly referred to as_ blond 
peas, respectively, that detract from the 
color appearance of the product in the 
Grade A, Grade B, and Grade C color 
ranges. 

Evaluation of defects is based on a 
fixed sample size of 30 ounces instead 
of a yariable sample size provided in 


a previous proposal. The allowances 
proposed for the different classifications 
of defects have been adjusted to a 30- 
ounce sample. A full limiting rule in the 
Grade B range for defects and a partial 
limiting rule with respect to pieces of 
peas in the Grade C range are provided. 


The grades are designated as U.S. 
Grade A or U.S. Fancy; U.S. Grade B 
or U.S. Extra Standard; U.S. Grade 
C or U.S. Standard; and Substandard, 
as in the current grade standards for 
frozen peas. 


A revision of the standards was pro- 
posed in May 1957. Because of changes 
suggested by the industry, a new pro- 
posed revision is published in the 
Federal Register of June 3, 1958. 


Interested persons may submit views 
and comments to the Fruit and Veget- 
able Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C., until Jan. 15, 


FISHERIES GRADING SERVICE 


The Department of the Interior has 
assumed, under the authority of the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956, the respon- 
sibility for furnishing inspection and 
grading services to the fishing industry. 
The Department of Agriculture will con- 
tinue to furnish such services until July 
1, 1958 at which time the transfer of 
functions will be effected. 


Administrative authority has_ been 
delegated to the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries to supplement its standards 
development program. Bureau technolo- 
gists anticipated no significant changes 
in inspection service personnel or pro- 
cedures. The Federal shield and grade 
symbols, to all intents and purposes, will 
be identical with those now in use by 
processors. Contract renegotiation will 
consist of a simple change-order requir- 
ing only a signature of the processor 
for consummation. 


The inspection and grading services 
for the fishing industry will be adminis- 
tered by experienced fisheries personnel. 


Continuous inspection and grading 
services for fish sticks, fish blocks, and 
breaded shrimp will be made available 
to processors who request the services. 
Continous inspection services also will 
be available for all fishery products even 
though no grade standards have as yet 
been developed for such products. In 
addition, inspection services for specific 
lots of fishery products will be furnished 
and may be requested. 


The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
in view of its projected activities in the 
inspection and certification field, is in- 
terested in recruiting qualified inspectors 
of fishery and other food products. In- 
formation employment application pro- 
cedures may be obtained from any of 
the Bureau’s Fishery Technological 
Laboratories in Boston, Mass.; Seattle, 
Wash.; College Park, Md.; and Pas- 
cagoula, Miss, 
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New 


Midwest Preservers Association with 
headquarters in Chicago has announced 
the election of Jack Laughlin of White 
Cap Company, and George A. T. Moore 
of the A. T. Staley Manufacturing 
Company , as directors representing the 
associate membership. Membership, by 


invitation only, is to be extended to ° 


preserve manufacturers in the bakery 
supply field. 


Herman Hunter has taken’ on the 
position held for the past several years 
by Dr. Andrew Duncan as the Extension 
Vegetable Specialist for the State of 
Maryland at College Park. Mr. Hunter 
worked for the Department of Horti- 
culture at the U. of M. some years ago, 
and after spending recent years in the 
canning industry. now returns to the 
work with which he is so well acquaint- 
ed. Dr. Duncan has joined the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture at Oregon State 
College. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Edward 
J. McClure, formerly manager of special 
products sales, has been appointed acting 
director of purchasing at Philadelphia, 
succeeding E. B. Webster, who becomes 
credit manager. Mr. McClure, with 
Crown since 1938, except for a leave for 
military services, is a native of Balti- 
more, where he presently resides with his 
wife and their daughter. 


Warren Spangle, executive secretary 
of the Indiana Canners Association, has 
been appointed executive vice president 
of the Indiana Restaurant Association, 
consummating the original understand- 
ing between the canners association and 
the restaurant association, and therefore, 
the appointment will not in any way 
affect the working relationship as execu- 
tive secretary of ICA. The office secre- 
tary for ICA will continue to be Miss 
Marietta O’Brien, 


Cooperative Marketing—The commit- 
tee appointed by the Cooperative 
Marketing Group from the Tri-States 
area has secured George N. Graf, general 
manager of the Quality Bakers of 
America, who told so dramtically the 
success story of that group at the Tri- 
State Convention in 1955, when the co- 
operative idea was first presented, to 
meet with the Committee and assist in 
the presentation of the advantages of 
such an effort to interested canners at a 
meeting to be held sometime this month. 


Middletown Foods, Inc., Middletown, 
Indiana, has acquired the plant of Don 
Searle Foods at Middletown and will 
process peeled tomatoes, juice, and 
puree, eliminating the packing of catsup. 
Wilson Dubbs of New Madison is presi- 
dent of the firm, Cecil Graddy is plant 
superintendent. The company has been 
admitted to membership in the Indiana 


%Canners Association. 


IXL Food Company, San Leandro, 
California, will complete the addition of 
new production facilities, warehouse 
space and offices about July 1, which will 
quadruple the company’s warehousing 
facilities and double the production out- 
put, at a cost approximating $1 million. 
The company now packs a line of 
Lazange with Beef, Chili Con Carne, 
Chicken Ravioli, and Beef Ravioli in 1 
pound and 2% pound sizes. At least 
four new products currently in_ test 
market, will be introduced as part of the 
expansion program, Lou Ruffatto, for- 
merly with Dennison’s Foods, and Brett 
Sales, has been appointed sales manager 
for the company. An intensive advertis- 
ing campaign is planned through the 
company’s agency, Compton Advertising, 
Ine. 


Yakima Packing Company plant at 
Yakima, Washington has been leased 
to Hudson House, Inc. of Portland, 
Oregon, who will operate the plant for 
their own requirements and also care 
for the requirements of Yakima Packing 
Company. Each of the firms will handle 
its own sales and invoicing separately 
and each will continue sales as in the 
past through its own brokers in the 
various markets. A. T. Parlier, formerly 
manager of Yakima Packing Company, 
will continue in charge of the Yakima 
operation. Goebel Pratt Company of 
Portland are national sales agents for 
the Yakima Packing Company. 
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ROSES AND BERRIES — Portland, Ore., the “City of 


Roses,” celebrated the opening of a big new department of the 
American Can Company’s plant with this multiple cutting of a 
ribbon of roses. The new departmtnt will manufacture metal- 
and-paper containers for frozen fruit and berries, turning out 
containers at 250 per minute on each line (up to 100 million a 
year all told). Left to right are: R. K. Frederick, plant manager; 
Lofton Tatum, president of Portland’s Chamber of Commerce; 
Alice Eastman, Rose Festival Queen; E. I. Pitkin, first vice 
president of the Northwest Canners & Freezers Association; 
William Hatfield, Canco’s Oregon sales representative; and Cecil 
Tulley, executive vice president of the Northwest Canners & 
Freezers Association. 
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Loyal Canning Corporation, Ogden, 
Utah—A wind-fanned fire, started by 
a gale short-circuiting wires leading to 
the plant, gutted the factory and ware- 
house despite the efforts of nearly 50 
city firemen when every available piece 
of fire fighting equipment failed to 
bring the blaze under control. Loss is 
placed at $150,000, covered by insurance. 


Kennett Canning Company of Kennett 
Square, Pennsylvania, has appointed 
Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, 
Philadelphia and New York public re- 
lations agency, to handle the advertising, 
merchandising, and sales promotion for 
“Fanfare” brand mushrooms. 


Albert W. Sisk & Son has announced 
that Leland W. Shook, with many years 
of association with the canned foods 
brokerage business in the Tri-State area, 
and well known throughout the trade, 
has joined the company and will make 
his headquarters at the company’s 
Preston, Maryland office. 


Peterson & Peterson, Oakland, Califor- 
nia, equipment engineers, have been 
named distributors for F. H. Langsen- 
kamp Company’s food processing equip- 
ment, and Seren Machine Products Cor- 
poration, producers of rotary pumps. 


W. H. WINTERS 


National Can Corporation has set up 
a new Marketing Department with W. 
Howard Winters as manager. The 
move was made in line with the current 
trend of business to put greater stress 
on marketing functions. Mr. Winters 
goes to National Can from Cryovac 
Company Division of W. R. Grace & 
Company, where he was sales manager 
of the Southern Division. He has had 
some 25 years of experience in packag- 
ing sales, the last 15 with Grace, and is 
widely known in the meat, frozen food, 
and canning industries. He will coordi- 
nate such activities as sales promotion, 
marketing research, advertising, public 
relations, and distribution for cans and 
lithographed metal housewares. 


Ontario Fieldmen’s Conference will be 
held at the Department of Horticulture, 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada, January 6, 7 and 8, 
1959. 


DEATHS 


H. P. Peterson, 90 year old pioneer 
canner of the West, passed away at San 
Jose, California on May 21 of a heart 
attack. In 1914 Mr. Peterson organized 
the Ephriam Sanitary Canning Company 
at Kphriam, Utah, of which he was 
president and manager until 1927 when 
the company merged with several other 
firms in Utah to form the Rocky 
Mountain Packing Corporation. He con- 
tinued with that corporation until it 
was purchased by Hunt Foods, at which 
time he retired and moved to San Jose, 
California. In the 1930’s Mr. Peterson 
was a director of the National Canners 
Association and had many friends 
throughout the industry. He is survived 
by three sons, Robert L. and Reynold H. 
of Cowley, Wyoming, who operate the 
Big Horn Canning Company plants at 
Cowley and Billings, Montana; Howard 
of San Jose, California; and three 
daughters, Mrs. A. S. Anderson of San 
Jose; Mrs. James B. Brown of San 
Francisco, and Mrs. Jack Foster of 
Irvington, California; 12 grandchildren 
and 14 great-grandchildren. 


For Canning Fanciest 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


4 THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROPS & WEATHER 


The U.S. Weather Bureau reports in 
past the following for the week June 2: 
Below normal temperatures for the sec- 
ond consecutive week, and recurring light 
to heavy showers, with severe local 
storms, was the weather pattern in the 
Northeastern quarter of the Nation as 
three cool Canadian air masses crossed 
the area in the course of the week. 
Freezing in many sections from the 
upper Mississippi Valley eastward caused 
some crop damage in Northern Wiscon- 
sin. International Falls, Minnesota, re- 
corded 29 degrees on May 28, Greenville, 


Maine 28 degrees on May 27, and Grand - 


Marais, Michigan 25 degrees on June 2. 
Weekend showers of 1 to over 2 inches 
fell in most of Iowa, the Northern half 
of Illinois, the Southern two-thirds of 
Michigan, Central and Southern Wiscon- 
sin, much of Missouri, and Southeastern 
Minnesota. Prolonged dry conditions 
which had prevailed in most of these 
sections were relieved. The showers were 
too light for adequate relief in much of 
the Dakotas, Eastern Montana, and 
parts of Minnesota. 


Except in the Northern quarter and 
East Coast, the week was unseasonably 
warm. In most extreme southern areas 
daily maxima reached 90 degrees or 
above, exceeding 100 degrees on several 
days in the Far Southwest, and at 
scattered stations on a day or two in the 
lower Great Plains. In the Western 
Great Plains and Rocky Mountain States 
the week was 6 degrees to over 10 
degrees warmer than normal, and 
although rainfall was mostly light, many 
rivers in the Central Rockies continued 
high due to rapid snow melt. 

The week was virtually rainless in 
Southern California, and much _ of 
Arizona, Utah, and Nevada, and rain is 
needed for crops in the latter two states. 

In the Stockton and Santa Clara dis- 
tricts of California some brown rot re- 
ported in cherries and in apricots in 
Winters district. Pest control operations 
continue. The harvest of cherries ad- 
vancing, with the harvest of apricots, 
plums and early peaches increasing. 
More varieties of early peaches nearing 
maturity with some running to large 
size. Normal crops of all varieties of 
apples reported. Harvesting cucumbers, 
snap beans and tomatoes in San Diego 
County and strawberries in coastal areas 
in progress. Some decaying in straw- 
berries reported. Tomato planting in all 
areas in final stages. 


High lands in Central Florida becom- 
ing quite dry. Some irrigating of citrus 
and remaining vegetables. Harvesting of 
tomatoes now at peak. Citrus harvesting 
nearing end. Condition of groves irregu- 
lar, but overall progress fair to good. 
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Recent survey of cold damage by Crop 
Reporting Service shows the following 
percent damage: Citrus bearing trees, 
minor to no damage—oranges 75, grape- 
fruit 81, and tangerines 79; minor to 50 
percent loss—bearing surface oranges 
and tangerines 7 and grapefruit 6; ex- 
tensive damage—oranges 16, grapefruit, 
and tangerines 12; about 2 percent all 
kinds no life. Young orange, grapefruit, 
and tangerine trees: 36 percent no 
measurable damage, 4 percent minor to 
major, 44 percent extensive, and 16 no 
apparent life. 

Good week for farm activities reported 
in New Jersey. Good progress in spray- 
ing fruit and cultivating row crops. 
Spinach, asparagus and strawberry har- 
vest continuing in good volume. In New 
York tomato and cabbage transplanting 
active. Peas continue good growth. Long 
Island strawberries in heavy bloom and 
good crop expected. Apple set in Lake 
Ontario region moderate to heavy. 
Peaches and pears also have heavy set 
but set of sweet and sour cherries quite 
variable in this region. Set of peaches 
and pears good in Hudson Valley, but 
only fair in many apple orchards. 

Setting of tomato plants and spraying 
fruit trees is underway in Ohio. In 
Oregon the harvesting of strawberries 
is pretty general with picker shortages 
developing. Some rain damage to early 
strawberry crop but moisture beneficial. 
Limited start on harvest of good crop 
of peas for processing in Umatilla 
County. 

In Pennsylvania strawberries starting 
to ripen in South, and sweet cherries in 
scattered sections of South starting to 
color. 


DIRECT CROP REPORTS 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., May 26—Tomatoes 
are later than last year. Just getting 
the plants in the ground. Same acreage 
as last year. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 381—Over 
much of Maryland and Delaware soil 
moisture about normal. A few localities 
on the Delmar Peninsula reported soils 
still too wet for tillage. Only 75 percent 
of corn acreage planted at this time. 
Planting of soybeans much behind sche- 
dule with only 20 percent planted as 
against nearly two-thirds last year. 
Expect to finish setting tomato plants 
this week. In Wicomico County early 
planted snap beans are blooming. Apples 
are sizing nicely with fruit measuring 
one-half to one inch in diameter. Romes 
and Golden Delicious in the Hancock 
area generally show a good set of fruit, 
while the set of Staymans is relatively 
light. Thinning of peaches is in progress. 


LOMAX, ILL., June 3—The last acre of 
tomatoes was planted May 31. We would 
say we have had a very good planting 
season. The weather seems to have 
favored us and the earlier plantings look 
fine. We have just had a nice rain in 
this locality. Our acreage is considerably 
larger this year and we are looking for- 
ward to higher yields and better quality. 


MUNCIE, IND., May 31—Planting of 
tomatoes now completed. About 10 per- 
cent increase in acreage; two weeks 
earlier than normal. 


BAILEY, MICH., May 28—Apple crop 
looked excellent until 22 degrees freeze 
of May 16. Since then, several hard 
frosts. Too early to estimate damage 
but crop is hurt. 


COKATO, MINN., June 2—Commenced 
planting corn on May 18. Have had no 
rain, and therefore, planting has not 
been very uniform, but the stand is 
good. We do not plant any corn on spring 
plowing. Need rain soon. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS., MISS., May 29—Re- 
cent rains have hurt beans but crops 
coming along fine. Recent rains have also 
hurt tomatoes, but this crop is doing fine. 
Cabbage about played out. 


PRENTISS, N. C., May 28—Acreage of 
green beans will be increased 25 percent 
over last year. Planting was delayed 10 
days due to cool, damp weather. How- 
ever, planting was begun May 16 and 
soil and weather conditions have been 
ideal since that time. 

The young plants look very healthy 
and with normal weather conditions from 
here out, we will expect a better yield 
than last year, which was 2% tons per 
acre. 

OAK HALL STATION, PA., June 2—Plant- 
ing of peas completed in quantities 
contracted, but bunched. Good moisture, 
good growing conditions. Considerable 
increase in yield expected over last year. 
Most planting completed on corn. 

CHILHOWIE, VA., June 2—Prospective 
yield on apples 20 percent more than 
last year. Acreage same as last year. 
Prospective yield on peaches 60 percent 
heavier than last year. 

LONG BEACH, WASH., May 28—Cra- 
berry crop appears to be down 50 per- 
cent from last year due to a severe frost 
two weeks ago. The last two years we 
have averaged better than 1 percent of 
the country’s total cranberry crop. 

WISCONSIN, May 31—Had from 1 to 2 
inches of rain throughout the entire state 
of Wisconsin on Friday evening. It is 
cool and a little cloudy today may rain 
again. 

WISCONSIN, June 2—Impossible to 
correctly evaluate the effect on the cro}s 
from the rain we had this last week-end. 
Will take four or five days of favorable 
growing weather before we can try to «lo 
that. By the coming week-end many of 
the fields of the Early June variety :f 
peas will be in bloom and we can th:n 
more correctly estimate possible produc- 
tion. (Later reports are that the rai:s 
of the past week have been very bete- 
ficial to the pea crop.) 
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CONTROL OF WEEDS IN 
CRANBERRIES 


A weed killing chemical called amino 
triazole is very promising for cranberry 
weed control, according to a University 
of Wisconsin horticulturist. M. N. Dana 
reports that there’s not much danger of 
seriously injuring the crop with amino 
triazole any time during the growing 
season. But he warns that the material 
hasn’t yet been approved for use on cran- 
berries, so cannot legally be used. More 
information on the amount of chemical 
remaining on the berries at harvest is 
needed before governmental officials can 
give it their approval. 

At various times from early May to 
mid-August last year, Dana _ sprayed 
established cranberry plantings with 
rates up to four pounds per acre of the 
chemical. There was no permanent vine 
injury; yields, size of berries, growth, 
fruit set, and bud formation were all 
normal. These results back up findings 
of researchers in other states. 

Two years ago Dana’s tests had shown 
the chemical to be effective against com- 
mon horsetail, poison ivy, common rag- 
weed, Canada thistle, wire grass, stove- 
pipe horsetail, fall aster, milkweed, 
anemone, and bugle weed. 

Dalapon, maleic hydrazide, and Sima- 
zin are other promising weed killing 
chemicals for cranberry bogs, Dana says. 
They also aren’t yet approved for use on 
cranberries, however. 

Growers who tried maleic hydrazide 
last year reported good control of some 
weeds and no vine injury. Dana’s tests 
confirmed his earlier observations that 
dalapon controlled many grassy weeds 
and maleic hydrazide gave good control 
of sensitive fern. 


MILEAGE PAYMENTS 
TO SALESMEN 


Mileage payments to salesmen driving 
(heir own cars on company business have 
reached an all-time national high of 
%.84 cents per mile. 

This represents a jump of 12% per 
cent from a year ago when the national 
average was 7.72 cents per mile. 

This is disclosed by Michael Braude, 
president of Emkay, Inc., national auto 
fleet leasing firm, which conducted an 
independent survey on fleet costs. The 
survey disclosed that payments ranged 
from a low of 6.5 cents per mile to a 
hich of 11 cents per mile. 

he survey covered companies with 
n. tional sales forces operating in all 
se-tions of the country. Regional differ- 
e!-es in payments caused by special local 
co ditions are included in the national 
ay rage. 

‘he survey covered payments by more 
th ' 100 companies with fleets ranging 
in size from 50 to 500 cars. Almost 
10 ‘00 cars were covered by the survey. 

lost popular mileage rate was 8 cents 
pe mile, paid to 42 per cent of the 
Sa smen covered. Sixteen per cent of 
th total are paid 9 cents or more, a 
g2 0 of 6 per cent from the year before. 
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USE OF CHEMICAL SANITIZING 
AGENTS IN FOOD MANUFAC- 
TURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


Section 3.203 Quarternary ammonium 
compounds in foods, which was published 
in the FEDERAL REGISTER on 
November 30, 1957 (22 F.R. 9544) has 
led to confusion about the Food and Drug 
Administration’s views on the use of 
quaternary ammonium sanitizing agents. 
This confusion requires the substitution 
of the following statement of policy for 
the earlier one: 

Sec. 3.203 Use of chemical sanitizing 
agents in food-manufacturing establish- 
ments. (a) The Administration recog- 
nizes the need for sanitizing procedures 
in food-manufacturing plants; it recog- 
nizes that chemical sanitizing agents aid 
in the maintenance of plant cleanliness; 
and it recognizes that a number of sani- 
tizing agents that are poisonous or de- 
leterious may properly be employed so 
that they are effective and do not leave 
residues in food. 

(b) The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion does not object to the use of effective 
chemical sanitizing agents on food hand- 
ling equipment in establishments subject 
to its jurisdiction provided precautions 
are taken to prevent adulteration of food 
that comes in contact with the treated 
equipment. 

The change was authorized by Geo. P. 


“STEELWAYS” FEATURES 
SHRIVER RETORT 


“Steelways’, bi-monthly publication of 
the American Iron & Steel Institute, 
featured the invention of the closed 
kettle by Andrew K. and Mark O. 
Shriver, on its back cover feature of the 
May issue. 


The publication, which is distributed 
to approximately 100,000 readers, has 
fer many years, devoted its back cover 
to outstanding American inventions. The 
feature has gained a wide reputation 
for both the quality of its presentations, 
and the originality and authenticity of 
its information. The B. F. Shriver Com- 
pany of Westminster, Maryland, and 
the National Canners Association pro- 
vided assists to the publisher. 

The story deais with the invention 
by Andrew Keiser Shriver and Mark 
Owings Shriver of the closed kettle and 
begins with the statement: “America’s 
ability to place canned food properly 
prepared and safe from spoilage within 
arm’s reach of eager millions goes back 
to 1874 and an iron lid.” It goes on 
further to relate how the Shriver 
brothers took an iron kettle, passed a 
steam supply pipe through its bottom, 
and clamped down the lid to make the 


Larrick, Commissioner of Food and vessel steam tight, something no one 
Drugs, May 23, 1958. else had ever done. 
for 
BETTER : 
RETENTION : 
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e flavor 
color 
vitamins 
Widely used by the larg- 


est food packers in the 
country . . . usually set 


up in a battery of 4 or 5 for one line of food at 
120 cans per minute ... made in three sizes to 
hold thirty, twenty, or fifteen cases of tall cans 

- - equipped with one cage, one cage truck and 
one set of 96 trays ... all shells tested to 40 Ibs. 
hydraulic pressure for working pressures up to 20 
Ibs. Also ASME code stamping. Write today for 
complete information and recommendations of 
sizes to meet your plant setup. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 


OUR th BERLIN 


1908 1958 
WISCONSIN 


YEAR 


Other Berlin Chapman Products 


Vertical Retorts ¢ Brine and Pulp 
Tanks ¢ Belt Conveyors ¢ Shaker 
Graders © Rod De-Watering Reel ¢ 
Rotary Washers ¢ Scalders ¢ Blan- 
chers ¢ Separators ¢ Special Ma- 


chinery for Food Processing. 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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—in the research laboratory! 


Canco’s oval trade-mark has long been known as a symbol of leader- za 
ship. In the canning of tomatoes, for instance, American Can Com- 

5 pany developed the equipment that made the steam-flow closure 

procedure commercially successful. This method eliminates the ex- 

haust box and allows more efficient use of cannery space. Advances 

such as this are the result of Canco’s continuing program of research 

and development—a program which helps canners produce better 

and better products. Canco research works for you. 


—on the nation’s TV screens! 
As a service to canners, Canco sponsors DOUGLAS EDWARDS WITH THE ss 
NEWS every Friday evening over 150 stations of the CBS-TV network. . 
One by one, Canco commercials spotlight products in cans that re. 
carry the oval—including tomatoes and tomato products, such as : 
aspic, juice, cocktail, vegetable juice, paste, soup, and purée. These — 
powerful messages remind viewers to look for the oval symbol when 
buying these wholesome, delicious foods. No matter what you pack, 
; Canco advertising works for you. 
TUNE IN Canco’s CBS-TV show, DOUGLAS EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS, : , 
every Friday night. Check your local paper for time and channel. § 
WORLD LEADER IN METAL CONTAINERS at 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Unfavorable Weather Hurting Crops — 
Carryovers Appear Good Property — Spot 
Tomato Trading Slow — Tri-State Peas 
Unchanged, Midwest Stiffen — Corn Quiet 
— Asparagus, Spinach Steady — Citrus 
Undertone Strong—Good Fruit Business. 


By “New York Stater™ 


New York, N. Y., June 6, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Weather contin- 
ues to play a dominant role in determin- 
ing canned foods price movements, with 
the latest trouble zone the Midwest 
where unfavorable weather conditions 
have adversely affected the outlook for 
such major packs as peas and corn, with 
asparagus in Michigan also reported 
suffering. Red cherries have not escaped, 
with below-freezing weather in some sec- 
tions of Michigan and Wisconsin ad- 
versely affecting the outlook for this 
season’s crop. These developments have 
not only stiffened the outlook for the 
coming season’s packs, but imparted 
more firmness to spot markets where 
canners with stocks still on hand are 
content to carry them over into the new 
season. 


THE OUTLOOK—Most distributors 
ars still buying only for immediate 
needs, with little inclination shown to 
cover more than thirty days ahead. Pri- 
vate label distributors, however, are 
showing concern over supply prospects 
for the coming season and it is expected 
that considerable forward business will 
develop on a s.a.p. basis or as soon as 
the price picture for the new season’s 
packs is clarified. 


TOMATOES—Spot trading is slow, 
insofar as the Tri-States are concerned, 
reflecting the sold-up position of the 
market on wanted sizes. California re- 
ports on new pack prospects are en- 
couraging. On spots, California canners 
are reported firm at $2.10 for standard 
2%s and $7.50 for 10s, with 303s out 
of the picture and choice 2%s also in 
a sold-up position. Texas canners are 
the low sellers in the current market, 
with standard 1s reported offering at 
$1.10, 303s at $1.45 and 10s at $7.75, 
f.o.b. canneries. Where 303s come to 
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light in the Tri-States they are reported 
being snapped up at $2.00. 


PEAS—tTri-State canners continue to 
offer standard pod run Alaskas and 
sweets at $1.10, while extra standards 
are held at $1.25 for Alaskas and $1.20 
‘for sweets. The market in the midwest 
is showing a better tone on carryover 
holdings as a result of reported damage 
to the new crop. 


CORN—Little activity is reported in 
canned corn, and the market holds un- 
changed. Eastern canners list extra 
standard crushed 303s at $1.15, with 
fancy wholegrain at $1.25. 


SPINACH—A little business has been 
done in new pack spinach, but buyers 
are taking stocks only in limited quanti- 
ties. The market for fancy in the Tri- 
States is reported at $1.40 on 303s and 
$2.00 on 2%s with 10s holding at $6.50. 


ASPARAGUS—California reports on 
the asparagus pack remain unfavorable, 
and the market is holding steady. Colos- 
sal all green holds at $3.45 for 300s and 
$4.45 for tall 2s, with 10s at $16.00, 
while mammoth is quoted at $3.40, $4.40, 
and $15.75, respectively. On green and 
white tips colossal 300s are quoted at 
$3.10, with 2s at $3.75 and 10s at $14.00, 
all f.o.b. canneries. 


SALMON—With first-hand holdings 
of top grade salmon from last year’s 
pack out of the way, private lable buyers 
are reported making s.a.p. bookings on 
the new pack. 


TUNA—West Coast canneries are re- 
ported getting additional shipments of 
frozen tuna from Japan and this will 
put the packers in a better position, 
supply-wise, as the season of heaviest 
consumption arrives. No price changes 
were reported during the week from 
either California or the Pacific North- 
west. 


CITRUS—Canner offerings be- 
coming shorter, particularly on orange 
juice and grapefruit juice, and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to book 
full assortments. There were no further 
price changes reported, but the market 
undertone remains strong and a further 
hiking in canners’ list prices would not 
come as a surprise. 


RSP CHEERIES—With the midwest 
cherry crop reported damaged by cold 


weather, there has been a little pick-up 
in trade interest in offerings from last 
season’s pack. Currently, standard 303s 
are holding at $1.95, with 10s command- 
ing $12.50, f.o.b. canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—A little 
business is reported in peaches for coast 
shipment, and the market is strong, re- 
flecting short carryover holdings in can- 
ner hands. Fruit cocktail is also coming 
in for a little more buying interest, with 
prices holding steady to firm. Reports 
from the Northwest are that a little 
selling pressure is developing on carry- 
over stocks of dark sweet cherries, al- 
though Royal Annes remain strong and 
in short supply. Pitted fancy dark sweet 
cherries were reported quoted down to 
$3.75 for 303s, with 2%s at $6.50, while 
choice were quoted at $3.65 and $6.25, 
respectively. A steday market re- 
ported on apricots on the coast. 


BLUEBERRIES—New Jersey packers 
are reported offering fancy cultivated 
blueberries, in heavy syrup, at $2.85 for 
303s and $18.50 for 10s. Trading is 
quiet. Fancy water pack 10s are quoted 
at $17.50. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Canned Foods Markets Generally Strong— 
Corn And Peas Show Marked Improvement 
—Nothing Offered In Tomatoes—Beans 
Getting Tight—You Need A Friend To Buy 
Citrus—A Strong Fruit Picture. 


By ‘‘Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 2, 1958 


THE SITUATION—There is little 
question about the firmness of canned 
foods markets generally and the trade 
here have been acting accordingly. 
Buyers have ordered heavily in recent 
weeks in an effort to cover ahead on 
major fruits and vegetables where pric 
advances seemed imminent or shortages 
appeared obvious. Such situations tooh 
in a lot of territory and trading wa: 
on the heavy side for a while although 
currently distributors seem to have hac 
their fill and business has tapered of! 
considerably. Nevertheless, markets are 
strong and despite any general busines: 
recession, it looks like they will continu: 
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MARKET NEWS 


that way. Corn is on the way up and 
peas are likewise moving higher with 
indications even higher prices are in the 
offing due to unfavorable weather condi- 
tions here in the Midwest. Rain has 
finally come to Wisconsin but damage 
has been done and previous predictions 
on total production are being revised 
downward. Beets and carrots have also 
moved upward and kraut is particularly 
strong due to much smaller supplies 
than last year at this time. Green beans 
are getting shorter by the day and prices 
are very strong. The situation surround- 
ing tomatos is no longer news with 
nothing offered here from any area 
except Florida and Texas where canners 
are asking and getting a healthy price 
for what they have to sell. The entire 
fruit picture is one of strength as sup- 
plies in almost all cases are going to 
be shorter than last year and that means 
only one thing—higher prices. West 
Coast canners are offering very little in 
this market and while the new pack is 
very close upon us, it won’t produce 
anything in the way of lower prices. It 
appears the buyer’s hey day is over and 
sellers will be able to set their own 
prices for a change. 


PEAS—tThis market is now in better 
shape than it has been since the 1957 


pack was completed. A serious lack of 
moisture and a few nights of below 
freezing temperatures since the new crop 
broke ground has made the difference. 
Planned acreage in Wisconsin was down 
sharply from last year and current 
weather conditions have further reduced 
the crop potential as many fields were 
by-passed completely during the plant- 
ing stages. Prices are going up with 
most of the industry now asking $1.65 
for 303 tins of fancy three Alaskas and 
$9.00 for tens. Standards are no less 
than $1.15 and $7.00 with more canners 
pulling off the market every day. Buyers 
here have not been asleep and orders and 
shipping instructions have been heavy 
the past few weeks. 


CORN—A similar situation exists in 
the case of corn as production will be 
down this year due to planned reductions 
further helped along the way by Old 
Mother Nature. Many local canners have 
now pushed fancy corn up to $1.35 for 
303s and $8.50 for tens and the trade 
are surprised to find it difficult to locate 
really good corn. Standard and extra 
standard whole kernel cannot be found 
in these parts at any price and what 
little extra standard cream style is still 
left is bringing $1.15 with prospects of 
going 2% to 5 cents higher very shortly. 


It’s been a long time but the tide has 
finally turned. 


TOMATOES—Really nothing is offer- 
ed here except that which is available 
from southern sources. Texas is listing 
standard ones at $1.12% and 303s at 
$1.50 and that represents the market at 
the moment. Tomato setting in the Ohio 
Valley has just been completed and so 
far it looks like the crop is coming 
through in good shape. However, there 
is still a long way to go before tomatoes 
start going into cans and anything could 
happen. There will be a rush for early 
shipments as the well will really be dry 
when the new pack is ready. 


BEANS—tThe ssituation is getting 
tighter right along in the case of green 
beans with prices showing considerable 
strength. Distributors are finding it 
difficult to locate required supplies which 
comes as a surprise to many of them. 
Standard cuts are offered only from 
suthern sources and they are firm at 
$1.15 for 303s. Fancy cuts are strong at 
$1.50 for 303 tins of three sieve and 
$8.75 for tens but they are offered 
sparingly. Trying to find extra standard 
cuts in tens is a problem these days 
further aggravated by the complete lack 
of offerings of Blue Lakes from the 
West Coast. 


elp her choose 
Your 


_SEDFORD, VIRGINIA - 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


Piedmont Label Co., 


Phone 23% 
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TOMATO TRIMMING COSTS! 


Remarkable 
NEW Automatic 
Tomato Trimmer 


@ Boosts production. . 
increases output many tons per hour. 


@ Eliminates unnecessary product waste. . . 
trimmer pays for itself many times over. 


@ Trims out black spots automatically. 


Tomato trimmer is easily installed 


on any existing conveyors. Cutting 
parts are made of \\, 
Stainless steel . . C) 
the trimmer is easy re) 

to clean . . . easy 


to maintain. 


Want more Details? Specifications? Prices? write: 


F.H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


@ Cuts trimming 


costs more than half! No 
hand trimming needed . . . you 
save up to 75% in labor costs. 


. automatic trimming 


automatic 


OO 


227 —. SOUTH ST. * INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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MARKET NEWS 


CITRUS—A buyer has to have a 
friend to buy citrus these days and even 
then he can’t make up his own assort- 
ment. Much higher prices on frozen 
concentrate has increased consumer 
demand for single strength juice and 
the supplies just are not there. Orange 
juice is now up to $3.15 for 46 Oz. with 
blended at $3.05 and grapefruit juice 
at $2.85 and the precentages of the 
latter two varieties that can be bought 
with orange are tightly controled. The 
new crop appears to be shaping up al- 
right but there is every indication the 
current tight situation will prevail all 
through the coming season. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—California 
canners are now predicting no more than 
20 percent of the Royal Anne cherries 
canned last year will be available for 
canning this year and that is going to 
push prices to some pretty stiff levels. 
One canner estimates new prices will be 
around $3.35 for fancy 303s, $5.50 for 
21s and $19.50 for tens which will pro- 
bably make the average buyer think a 
little bit. This shortage of cherries is 
going to affect cocktail and prices are 
going up again very shortly. Actually, 
many canners already have current 
quotations on the basis of $3.30 for 
choice 2% but those that don’t will have 
them there soon. Pears in this state are 
away below normal and the situation 
surrounding apricots is well known to 
all. Cling peaches are extremely tight 
as even the packers of advertised brands 
are restricting sales and in the case of 
some items, are offering nothing at all. 
The independents are offering nothing 
as all shipments are confined to pre- 
vicusly placed contracts and even these 
are being short shipped. Choice grade 
Clings are now up to $2.65 for 2% 
sliced and $2.60 for halves with 303s 
at $1.80 and $1.77%. Shipments of 
fruit into this market have been very 
heavy in the face of these conditions 
with further heavy instructions expect- 
ed in the case of cocktail. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—A similar 
situation exists in the Northwest where 
orices are expected to be firm to higher 
for some time to come. Prune plums are 
very tight at present and the new pack 


is expected to bring no relief. A pack of 
only 700,000 cases is predicted and with 
no carryover to speak of this will be 
peanuts. Canners expect to allocate 
prune plums to regular customers this 
year at prices that will be much higher 
than last year. Spot sales are infrequent 
due to lack of supplies but where they 
are available canners are getting $2.25 
for choice 2%s and $7.25 for tens. The 
black cherry crop looks about normal 
with Royal Annes at about 75 percent 
of last year. There is no more price 
cutting on pears as the industry is hold- 
ing firm at $2.12% for choice 303s, $3.25 
for 2%s and $12.00 for tens. 


William Stange Company—The Board 
of Directors of Stange-Pemberton, Ltd., 
Canadian subsidiary of the William J. 
Stange Company, announced the follow- 
ing executive changes at a meeting held 
at Toronto early in May. Frank E. 
Pemberton, who was vice president of the 
company for the past five years, has been 
appointed president and general man- 
ager; T. J. Keefe, who joined the com- 
pany four years ago, and made assistant 
general manager a year ago, has been 
appointed secretary of the company. 


Knox Glass, Ine., on Saturday, May 10, 
formally dedicated its new $750,000 am- 
ber glass manufacturing facilities at the 
company’s Palestine, Texas plant. The 
new furnace, fabricating machines and 
lehrs will increase the production at the 
plant by 40 percent. In addition to the 
installation of amber facilities, a new 
office building, warehouse, larger molding 
maintenance shop, and many other im- 
provements have just been completed. An 
open house was held in conjunction with 
the ceremonies and several hundred visi- 
tors were in attendance. 


National Can Corporation has begun 
production of 25 million quart cylindri- 
cal oil cans of aluminum for the Standard 
Oil Company under contract with the 
Reynolds Metals Company. The cans are 
manufactured at National’s Baltimore 
plant, for delivery at Esso’s Baltimore 
refinery. 


American Can Company — Daniel T. 
McFadden, formerly national sales mana- 
ger beer and beverage containers for 
American Can Company, Canco Division, 
has been appointed assistant to the vice 
president in charge of sales for that divi- 
sion. R. Archer Ostram, formerly na- 
tional sales manager of beer and vending 
machine cups for the company’s Dixie 
Cup Division, succeeds Mr. McFadden and 
will transfer his headquarters from 
Easton, Pennsylvania to New York City. 


Hazel-Atlas — John W. Thayer, since 
1955 assistant regional manager for 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, with jur- 
isdiction over the Eastern regions of the 
United States and Canada, joins Conti- 
nental Can Company on June 1 as general 
manager of sales for the Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Division, it has been announced by 
General Lucius D. Clay, chairman of the 
Board. Mr. Thayer will direct Hazel- 
Atlas sales from the division’s Wheeling, 
West Viriginia headquarters. 


Continental Can Company—James I. 
Donahue, formerly general sales man- 
ager of the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division, 
has been appointed sales manager, food 
and beverage boxes for the Fibre Drum 
and Corrugated Box Division of Conti- 
nental Can Company, it is announced 
by C. U. Harvey, division general man- 
ager of sales. Mr. Donahue’s association 
with Continental Can dates back to 1923. 
He has held various sales positions over 
the years in Baltimore, Washington, and 
New York, including manager of general 
line sales of the Eastern Metal Division 
from 1953 to 1956. 


The FMC Packaging Machinery Divi- 
sion, Stokes & Smith, at Philadelphia 
24, Pennsylvania, is offering an illus- 
trated bulletin describing their new 400 
per minute electric check weigher. The 
bulletin gives details and specifications 
concerning package sizes, accuracy and 
weighing principals of the equipment, 
and may be obtained from Stokes & 
Smith at the above address. 


R. Raspanti & Sons, Crystal Springs, 
Mississippi—Joseph Raspanti, president, 
has announced that Gaetan Raspanti has 
been made superintendent of operations. 


URSCHEL EXPANDS—Pictured here is the recently built, 


welcome. 


ultra-modern plant and offices of Urschel Laboratories, Inc., 
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Valparaiso, Indiana, well known designers and manufacturers of 
precisien, high-speed food cutting equipment. The 25,000 sq. ft. 
one-story plant is a model of efficiency and quality control, pro- 
viding complete engineering and shop facilities for manufactur- 
ing virtually all components used in their high production units. 
Features of the new plant, now in operation, include acoustically- 
treated ceilings for noise reduction, and curtain wall construction 
throughout, for easy future expansion. 


Visitors are most 
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FLORIDA CITRUS STOSKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
(Basis 24/2’s) 


CANNED 

5/25/57 5/24/58 

Grapefruit Juice .............. 4,786,958 3,499,044 
Orange 6,461,675 5,148,411 
Combination Juice ............ 2,001,309 1,386,879 
13,249,942 10,034,334 
Grapefruit Sections 988,596 2,016,553 
Tangerine Juice . *361,997 *103,593 
495,220 318,357 


*Includes Tangerine Blends. 
+ Includes Orange Sections. 
FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000 of Gallons) 
5/24/58 

Cases Gals. 
8,814 19,831 
2,126 4,783 


TORRE 


1957 PACK REPORTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics - 


CANNED APPLE JUICE 
(Actual Cases) 


1956-57 1957-58 
1,114,633 1,391,676 
744,325 720,602 
567,150 738,140 
Other States ............ 1,839,475 1,802,: 300 
U. S. Total 4,265,583 1,652,718 

CANNED PIE FILLINGS 

(Actual Cases) 

1957 
493,872 
907,290 
190,579 
Other Fruits 196,185 
Blueberry wins 259,003 
Other Berries we 146,963 
2,193,892 


Other Fruits include: Apricot, Apricot & Pine- 
apple Mix, Pineapple, Raisin, French Apple (raisin 
& apples) and Rhubarb. 

Other Berries include: Blackberry, Huckleberry, 
Raspberry and Strawberry. 


CANNED SWEET POTATOES 
(Actual Cases) 


1956 1957 
La., Miss., & Ala. ... = »772,724 1,818,311 
Ark., Mo., & Okla. 2,627 375,558 
Other States 5,887 454,996 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods in April 1958 totaled 
19,252,000 pounds, ready-to-cook weight, 
compared with 17,951,000 pounds in April 


1957—an increase of 7 percent. The 
quantity used consisted of 14,585,000 
pounds of chickens, 4,660,000 pounds of 
turkeys, and 7,000 pounds of other 
poultry. The quantity of poultry used in 
canning and other processed foods during 
the first 4 months of 1958 totaled 82,- 
679,000 pounds, compared with 67,926,- 
000 pounds during the same months in 
1957—-an increase of 22 percent. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th 
& D Streets, S.W., Washington 25, D. C., 
has asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements: 


CANNED PEAS—Extra Standard, Grade 
B, Early, Sweet, size 1 thru 6, or any 
combination, in accordance with Federal 
Specifications No. JJJ-P-151b; from 1958 
crop; commercial labels. 10,000 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Franconia, Va.; 760 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Dodson, Mo.; 
1,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Denver, 
Colo.; 500 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 


Clearfield, Utah; 700 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Manuel, Calif.; 1800 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Seattle, Wash. 


Opening date June 12. 


CANNED PEAS—Fancy, Grade A, early, 
size 3, in accordance with Federal Speci- 
fication JJJ-P-151b, from 1958 crop; com- 
mercial labels. 400 cases 24/303’s for 
delivery to Seattle, Wash. Opening date 
June 12. 


Pfaudler Company—A. L. Gray has 
been named director of sales for the 
Pfaudler Division of Pfaudler Permutit, 
Inc., Rochester, New York. In his new 
capacity Mr. Gray will be responsible 
for the field sales organization, supervis- 
ing all field sales activities, directing 
managers, and coordinating sales pro- 
motional programs. Mr. Gray joined 
Pfaudler in 1922, serving in various en- 
gineering and sales capacities. He was 
appointed Rochester district sales mana- 
ger in 1949, assistant general sales 
manager in 1956, and sales manager, 
Pfaudler Division, in 1957. 


CALIFORNIA MERGER 
COMPLETED 


(Continued from Page 6) 


will enable the new organization to enter 
the processing business with an invest- 
ment per case of production comparable 
to industry averages and a most advan- 
tageous working capital position. 


“In completing this transaction Cali- 
fornia Canners and Growers has made a 
substantial capital investment based upon 
the signup of growers into the organiza- 
tion to date”, said Blaser. “Our drive for 
membership continues, and we will have 
ample supplies of raw product for econo- 
mical operation of both subsidiary com- 
panies during the coming season”. 


Growers who will serve on the Board of 
Directors of the two companies include: 
Ear! Blaser, Live Oak, President of Cali- 
fornia Canners and Growers; Frank Wil- 
cox, Santa Clara; Wayne Salter, Ceres; 
Arnold Frew, King City, Arthur Tomlin- 
son, Hughson; Lloyd Eveland, Woodland; 
John Wetzel, Woodland; L. W. Veer- 
kamp, Placerville. 


Officers of Richmond-Chase Company 
are: B. E. Richmond, President and 
General Manager; R. B. Richmond, 
Executive Vice President and Assistant 
General Manager (both of whom will 
serve on the Board of Directors); J. R. 
Braden, Vice President in charge of 
Sales; E. A. Meyer, Vice President. in 
charge of Eastern Division; Leo S. 
Magnoli, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Officers of Filice & Perrelli Canning 
Company are: G. A. Filice, President; 
Peter M. Filice, Executive Vice President 
(both of whom will serve on the Board of 
Directors); Joseph Perrelli, Secretary- 
Treasurer; G. A. Filice, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent, Sales. 


Headquarters of California Canners 
and Growers are presently established in 
San Francisco at 260 California Street 
and function under the direction of 
Golden F. Fine, Secretary and Treasurer. 


MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 


WIRE-BOUND CRATES 


FOR LONG LIFE e@ USE THE BEST 


PLAIN or TREATED 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. . 
NORTH CAROLINA 


One man 


operation 


* Adjustable 
202 - 404 
inclusive. 


* Very Gentle 


Portable 
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Complete Can Handling 


RETORT TO LABELER 


Designed by Canners for Canners 


For complete information 
write or phone 190 


'SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, 


INDIANA 


19 


48 
24 
ee 
Auttleworth 
AND 
— 


(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fev., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.55 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.35 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal........3.20-3.30 
Large 3.10-3.15 
Med.-Small 3.10 
Tri-St. ey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 
Mammoth — 
Large — 
Medium 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 
No. 1 Pic — 
No. 300 1.90 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
EAST 
1.65-1.75 
No. io” 9.00 
Fey., Gr., No. 308.......... 1.35-1.50 
No. 8.75-9.50 
1.25-1.35 
7.50 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... 
Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 sv., No. 
No. 10 1.75 
Cut, 3 BOB 1. 60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.60-8.75 
Cut... NO. BOB 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEstT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 1.90-2.25 
No. 10 11.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
10 7.50-7.75 
Wax, ae Cut, 3 sv., 

No. 10 9.00-9.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

No. 10 7.75-8.00 
NorRTHWEST 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 3038......cocccoco2.75 
o. 10 . 0.25 
» No. 803........ 1.40-1.50 
10 8.50-8.60 
sta. No. 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.60-8.00 
SouTH 
No. 
Ex. Std, 1.25-1.35 
o. 10 .6.75-7.00 
1.15-1.20 
6.25-6.75 
LIMA 
Fcy., Gr., No. 308........ 2.50-2.60 
No. 18.75 
Small, N No. 2: 2. 
Medium, No. 303.. 
10. 
“Std., Gr. & Wh., 308.............. 1.35 
Mip-WeEst 
Fey., Gr, NO. BOB 
No. 
No. — 
Med., No. — 
No. 10 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
1.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 1.15 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz... .82%- .85 
No. 3803 .1,00-1,10 
No. 10 00-5.25 
Diced, No. 
No. 1 4.75 
CARRO 
East, Diced, No. 20 
No, 10 


CANNED 


Mid-West, Fancy. Diced, 


No. 303 1.05 
5.25 
Sliced, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
W.K,. & C.S. Golden 
1.35-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
1.10-1.15 
0 7.00 
Fey., No. 60-1.80 
No. 10 00-10.00 
Ex. Std., -40-1.50 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz. 1.30 
1.30-1.35 
No 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., No 1,20-1.30 
o. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 1.10 
No. 10 —— 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 


Ex. Sta, No. 303... 
, 10 

Std., No. 303 

No. 10 


PEAS 
Easr \s 


1 sv., No. 308 


. 303. 
3 sv. “No. 1.50-1.60 
10 8.7 


Pod Run, No. 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........ 1.35- 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., No. 


1.10-1.15 


BOB 

8.00-8.50 
1.10-1.15 
7.25-7.50 


No. 10 
Std., No. 
No. 10 
Mipwest ALASKAS 


3 sv., “No. 


4 sv., No. ¢ 
4 sv., No. 


Mip-West SWEETS 


No. 10 8.75-9.25 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303...........000 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.25 
Ungraded, No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 8 
No. 7.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ung., No. 1.10-1.12% 
o. 10 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.45-1.60 
No. 1 §.15-5.25 
East, Fey., No. 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 5.50-5.60 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308......1. 15 
No. 1.60 
No. 5.40-5.50 
No. 5.50 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No, 808........ 1. 45-1. 50 
No, 2% 2.10 
No. 10 


FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2% 1. 50 
No. 10 5.75 

Calif., Fey., No. 308.......... 1 1. 25 
No. 1.82%4 
No. 5.10-5.35 

SWEET 

Tri-States, Syr., 8 1.05-1.10 
No. 3, Sa. 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES (Nominal) 

Tri-STATES 

Ex. Std., No. 3038 2.00 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

Std., No. 1 1,25 
No. 303 2.00 


3 2.00-2.15 

No. 2.90-3.10 
No. 9.50 
No. 303 1.90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.60-2.80 
Std., No. 1 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 2% 2.60 
8.75 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Calif., Fey., 14 1.65-1.721% 
N 0 50-11.00 


-1.6214-1.70 
.-9.50-10.50 
1.80-1. 
11, 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 6.80-7.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% 11.25 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%........ 12.00 
No, 10 (per doz.) 80%. — 
TOMATO PUREEF.. 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303............ 1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
No, 1 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, 1.40-1.45 
No. 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.50 
8.50 
Choice, 1.25 
No. 10 8.00 
10.75-11.25 
50-13.75 
2%... ..3.30-3.45 
11.75 
Std. ‘No 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
11.25 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 10 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 308 .......... 2.10 
No. 10 13.75 
5.00 
No. 10 — 
No. 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 308 2,20 
No. 2% 3.50 
No, 10 .... 12,80 
Choice, No. 808 2.10 
No. 2% 8.80-3.40 
No. 10 11,76-31,85 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 1.75-1.77% 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303.......... 
No, 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
BOB 1.77 %4-1.80 
No. 2% 2.60-2.65 
o. 10 9.75 
Std., No. 303 
oO. 2% 
No. 10 
Elberta Fey., No. 2%4..... 5-3.5 
"12.00- 12.5 50 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
PEARS 
No. 2% 
No. 10 


2 


oO. & 
No. 10 
PINEAPPLE 
Wawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No, 2 2 2.95 
No. 10 10.10 
Choice, Sl., No. 2.46 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.25 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 2% . 2.50 
Choice, 303 
No. 2% .... 
No. 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz, tin 2.85 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz, 3.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.30 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 
AGB OZe 
Frozen, 6 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.1715 
46 02, 2.45 
TOMATO 
46 oz. -2.70-2,80 
No. 10 


FISH 


SALMON— Per CASE 48 CANS 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T , 


Med., 
y's . 
P.S. Sockeye, 
= Tall, No. 1 
10.50-11.0 


SARDINES. Per 


Calif., 
No. Na 
‘Oil Keyics. 


SHRIMP—Reg. 4% 
Jumbo 
Large 
Medium 
Small 
Broken 

TUNA Pew Crop 
Fey., “White Meat, 
Key., Light Meat, 

Chunks 9.74 
Grated 7,50 


Fla., Std., No. 60 
No. 8057-1550 
SV., NO. Texas, Std., No. 308............1.45-1.50 
4 SV, NO. 808 25-140 
Std., 3 sv., No. 2001.25 
i 
| 
E 
4 sv., NO. 808 


